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able to drav upon households to finance these facilities and 
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Abstract 



This rejx^rt is one of a series of reports prepared urivier Re<)ional 
Research Project NE-77, Community Service's for Nonmttropolican People in 
the Northeast.^ The unit of analysis is the household in which the 
^household characteristics are examined by the growth status. The 
^^enoral finding was that there are differences in household 
socioeconomic characteristics among communities on the basis of their 
gVowlh status. 



Household charai. tens tics including composition, iicome, length of 
residence, and educational attainment and labor force status of the head 
of household are described. 

Key words: Growth status. Community services, Nonmetropol i tan 
Northeast, Chi-square. 



PREFACE 



This report presents findings from an overall study of community 
'-.ervlces for nonraetropolitan people in the Northeast, Ihree regional 
research reports, covering selected aspects of the study, have been 
published : 

Donn A. Derr, Louis A. Ploch and Robert 0. Sinclair 
(eds). Methodological Considerations in Researching Community 
Services in the Northeast: A Northeast Regional Conmunity 
Services Study. Rutgers University Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 836, September 1975, 

Nelson L. LeRay, Donn A, Derr, and Edmund F. Jansen, 
Elderly Households in the Nonmetropolitan Northeast and Their 
Satisfaction with Community Services: A Northeast Regional 
Community Services Study. Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 6A6, March 1977, 

John P. Kuehn. Satisfaction with Community Services in 
the Northeast: A Northeast Regional Community Services Study. 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station BuUetln 647, 
May 1977. 

This is the first in a series of regional repo^'ts dealing with 
differences among areas on the basis of their growth status. This 
report provides information on sampling and data collection find analytic 
procedures and demographic ^nd household characteristics. It is 
intended prioarlly as a background or introduction to other reports in 
the series which will report findings on housing, health, legal and 
other cervices. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Director C.E. 
Hess, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station; Dr. Thomas A. Carlin, 
Uader, Income Studies Program, Economic Development Division, Economic 
Research Service for support and assistance m conducting this research 
project. Special acknowledgement is made to Dr. Charles 0. Crawford, 
Chairoan, NE-7 7 Technical Committee, and Elinor Caravella, Project 
Assistant for NE-77, located at The Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station for administrative and technical assistance. A special debt of 
gratitude is owed the citizens of the nonmetropolitan Northeast who 
provided the Information and insight that made this report possible. 

The research c;i which this report is based was conducted under the 
Reg-onal Research Project NE-7 7, Community Services for Nonmetropolitan 
People in the Northeast- 
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HOUSEHOLDS IN THE NONMETROPOLITAN NORnjEAST: 
DIFFERENCES AMONG GROWING, STABLE AND DECLINING AREAS 

by 

Nelson I,. LeRay and Donn A. Derr* 



Introduction 

The Post World War 11 period (1945-1970) was characterized by a 
continual and rapid movement of ^^eople from rural to metropolitan 
centers. This movement was bco\jght about by adoption of agricultuial 
tec^hnology and increased of f -farm ernployment opportunities. As the 
population centers grew there was also'' a dispersal of householas with a 
subsequent formation of the suburbs at the periphery. Shortly after the 
turn of the present deccx^f there was a convergence of the following 
trends nationally — growing disutility of urban living, coirploted 
adjustment of the agricultural sector to excess labor resources, growing 
30b opportunities m rural areas all of which were manifested in an 
unprecedented phenomenon - a "turnaround" ip migration from urban to 
rural areas. » 

While the fxjpulation of metropolitan counties grew by 4.1 percent 
-between 1970-75, the growth rate was 6.6 percent for nonmetropolitan 
counties (Beale, 1977) . Nonmetropolitan counties dd3acent to Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) grew by 7.3 percent and 
nonad^acent nonmetropolitan counties, by 5.9 percent. However, these 
national trends were not uniform across all areas. High growth counties 
were characterized byj inunigration of retired people; expansion of 
state colleges; decentralization of manufacturing arid other industry; 
increased recreation j activity; and apijarcnit higher birth rates. 
Counties with at least a third of their employment m agriculture, or 
those with predominantly black population, or with a significant 
military population experienced population decreases (Beale). 

In response to the growing problem of adequately providing 
community services for nonmetropolitan people m the Northeast, a 
regional project was initiated. The study focused on health, education, 
housing and legal services. This report presents data on the 
characteristics of households m the nonmetropolitan Northeast. 



*Sv.^ciologi3t , Economic Development Division, Economics, Statistics and 
Coo.^ratives Service, USDA, stationed at the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and AbSociate Pro^esbor, Deuartment of Agricultural 
Economics and Markt timj. Cook (.olleqc^ Rutgero Univers*.*^^ ' respectively. 
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ReR lonal Site Sel ect Ion , SampllnR and Data Collect Ion 
Procedures 



Source of Da ta 

This repoyt Is one of a series of reports prepared under Regional 
Project N^-77, Community Services for Nonmetropol Itan People in the 
Northeast . For purposes of the regional study, nonmetropol Itan people 
were defined as residents of counties with a 30 percent of greater rural 
population In 1970. This criterion was employed to include those SHSA 
counties which have fairly large proportion of rural population. In the 
Northeast, 245 counties met this 30 percent criterion. These 245 
counties were classified on the basis of changes In population and 
median family income between I960 and 1970 in order to Identify "more 
developing" (growing) counties, "average" (stable) counties, and "less 
developing" (declining) counties. The counties were ranked separately 
from high to low for family income and population change. Each array 
was divided into qulntlles. Counties located In the first, third and 
fifth qulntlles for both arrays (population and Income change) were 
identified. Thus, the high growth counties In the finally selected 
stratum w^re in the first quintile on both measures. Tliey had grown 
more rapidly in terms of population and median family Income from 1960 
to 1970 than the average. Those counties In the fifth stratum had the 
greatest population loss and had a smaller Income increase than the 
average. The third quintile tended to reflect what was typically, or 
"on the average," happening In the region with regard to population and 
Income change. For the nine northeastern states participating in the 
household survey phase of the projtct, 4C counties were in either the 
first, third or fifth qulntlles. Researchers at the participating 
Agricultural Experiment Stations selected site counties from the 40 
counties meeting the selection criteria. Selected characteristics of 
these sites are presented In Appendix Table I. 

After the site counties had been selected, the New Englaid states 
and New Jersey delineated smaller areas for study. In these states the 
political entity wh^ch either directly provides public services or is 
responsible for decisions about their provision (control unit) is the 
minor civil division (MCD) . In the states where the MCD was identified 
as the control unit, element sampling was done within MCD's. This may 



1 For a detailed statement of various dimensions of the overall regional 
project see: Derr, Ploch and Sinclair, 1975. 

2 For purpose of this research the Northeast was defined «»s (I) New 
England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island; (2) Middle Atlantic States: New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; and (3) part of the South Atlantic Region: 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia. 

3 Three additional counties were added to the 40 specifically Identified 
by use of the selection criteria. To accomodate state research 
interests, one county in Massachusetts and one county in West Viginia 
was added to the "average" or "stable" category, and one county in 
West Virginia was added to the "lesL developing" or "declining" 
category. 



have been a single MCD (Massachusetts and New Jersey) or groupings of 
MCD's (Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont). In the other states 
(Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania ana West Virginia), the county was the 
unit from which samples weje drawn. A random area sample design was 
used in each control unit. The location of the sample sites Is shown 
in Figure 1. 

A total of 2,141 completed and useable Interviews provide the data 
for regional analysis. The typical interview took about 45 minutes. 
An average of two calls was required per completed questionnaire. Tlie 
households in declining coramunities constituted 41 percent of the 
sample, followed by those in stable (40 percent) and expanding areas (20 
percent) . 



Analytic Procedures 

The null hypothesis heinu, tested throughout this report is: there 
are no differences among declining, stable, and expanding growth 
development areas in the nonmetropol itan Northeast in terms of 
demographic and household characteristics. 

The importance of the growth development status can oest be 
depicted by the work of Brown on the social ana economic characteristics 
of growing and i!ecllning nonmetropol itan counties (Brown, 1975, p. 22). 
Declining areas generally have higher age dependency ratios (higher 
proportion of people less than 18 years of age and 65 years of age and 
over relative to middle aged caiegorios), more females, lower 
educational attainment and smaller household income. Brown ( 1975, p. 22) 
indicates that this has implications "for the demand for housing units, 
and for the delivery of community, health and social services." 

Hlnes, Brown and Zlmmer (1975) indicate that metro areap are 
generally better off than nonmetro areas. However, there is great 
variability within each )f these two categories (metro and nonmetro). 
Low income, low educational attainment and high age dependency ratios, 
etc., are not the domain of nonmetro areas only. This finding is well 
summarized by their concluding statement, "Hence, geographic variation 



4 The basic control unit sanple procedures was, each sample area (MCD or 
county) was stratified on the basis of population density as 
determined by number of households. grid nap was first developed 
and the number of households in eaL*h cell counted. If the cells 
contained more than seven households, further griding was done until 
three to seven households existed per cell. The cells 'were then 
numbered and randomly selected so that there would be a minimuni sample 
of 100 per control unit (MCD or county). For more densoly populated 
areas, census tracts or city blocks were used initially. Further 
griding was done until each ceii contained three no seven sample 
households . 

5 Data for all control sites excepi thci^. In Massachusetts and New York 
were collected during the summer, i'^;^. The Massachusetts and New 
York data were collected In late 1974 and early 1975. 
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Is a tundamon'^al Issue which nuht be cons Ide red future resenrt^h and 
In the development of public poUcv" (Hlnes, BrowtJ nod ZImner, 1975, 
p.6A). 

Chl-squnre was used to t^»st for significant differences for 
qualitative variables and grouped data. For ungrouped data and 
quantitative variables, analysis ot variance was used to test for 
significant d If ferenc;?s. The nlnlnum level of significance was 
considered to be .05. However, in many cases, the level of significance 
wa^s .01 or less*' 



OenoRraph Ic Ch a r ac t e r 1 s tic s 

The size and conposltlor of a population places denands upon 
community facilities and services and also influences the ability of an 
area to support its facilities and servlco systen. Thus, It 1? 
Inportar.t that denographic charac ter 1st ics be examined to determine If 
differences do exist amonp sites with differing. i»rowth rarj2S. The 
variables examined in this section include ape and sex compos K ion of 
the population, household size, and ap,e , education attainment and major 
activity of the household head and household Income. P.mphasls is placed 
on difference In p,rovtli development status (expanding, stable or 
declining) of the communities. 



Age and Sex Compos i t Ion 

Age and sex characteristics of a population influence the demand 
for housing, hea:rh, educational, t ransport-i,: ion and other county 
services. Two measures refKHtnu* diffidences Vetween the age ^nd sex 
composition of areas are the depeit^entv r.itio and sex ratio. Ttie 
N'ortheast sample had an n;e depei)doiu ^ ratio of S^*0 (Table 1). TViis is 
comparable to the 1^70 ratio of 83.*!« kor the nonnetro Noctlieast reported 
by rines. Brown and ?i'^mer (1975); i he Northeast metro area ratio for 
the same year was 7S.8. Vw ratio fi^r the doc lining t ategory was liigher 
(89.5) than the ratio for tht stable or expanding i i^mrrnini t les 

(80. I). 

Dec 1 In inp a re. is have 1 ower sex r ^ t io<? t lian p rowl ng areas ( Rrown , 
iQ75, p. 11). Biown ii\ his ti^parisnn of vu*>vinr, and declining nonnetro 
counties reported that the 1*>7 . sex ratm was 98.9 for tho grr^wing 
nonsouth nonnetropo 1 1 ^an count its and ^5.6 for ,»irrilar declining 
counties. Sex ratios In the nop'^etropol itan Mortlieast study area were 
100.3 for expanding areas ind ^7,1 for decliping preas. 



6 The dependent V r.itio is computed bv dividmp, the nurber of persons 

under 18 years of a^e plus persons ^5 years old and over by the numbjL;r 

of persons 18 to 6 A years of age and multiplying by 100. T\\c sex 
ratio Is males per 100 ft?males. 
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Table I. Distrioution of Households by Age Dependency and Sex Ratio and 
Growth Status, Northeast United States, 1974-75. 



Ratio 




Growth 


Status 






Dec lining 


Stable 


Expand ing 


Total 


Age Dependency ^ 


89.5 


80.7 


80.1 


84«0 


2 

Sex 


97. 1 


98.2 


100.3 


98.2 



I Population under 18 yecrs of age and 65 years old and older, divided 



by population 18 through 64 years of age x 100. 
2 All males divided by all femfiles x 100. Number of males per 100 
females • 



The above differences result In part fron the increasing life span 
of females, the decline of traditionally nale-orlented employment 
(agriculture, forestry and mining) in the region, and past migration 
patterns. The greater dependency burden In declining areas in contrast 
to the stable and expanding, areas demonstrates that the areas 
experiencing population loss and relatively small increases in family 
incone had a greater number of dependents per worker than did stable and 
expanding areas. 



Household Size 

Tho average niinber of persons per household for the total sample 
was 3.39 peo{Je; for declining areas 3.31, for stable areas 3,39 and for 
expanding areas 3.55 people (Table 2). Among growth areas, average 
household size was not significantly different. However, when the 
households were distributed by persons per household (from 1 person to 7 
or more persons per household) the differences were significant (Table 
3). The modal household size for the three growth status areas was two 
persons. The expanding areas contained more households with three, four 
and five persons as compared to the declining and stable areas. One of 
the largest variations occurred for households containing only one 
person — 11, 9 and 6 percent, respectively, for declining, stable and 
expanding connunltles. The high proportion of one person households 
can, in large part, be accounted for by elderly females living alone, 
te^^ay, Derr and Jansen ( 1 977) reported thnt for elderly females in the 
sample (60 years of age or more) 65 percent were residing by themselves. 
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Table 2. Distribution of People and Households, by Growth Status. Northeast United States, 1974-75. 



Growth 

Status 



Declining 

Stable 

Expanding 

Total 



Households 



Persons 



Average 
Household 
Size 



Standard 
Dev la t ion 



Persons per 
Household 
Mlnlnum Maxlnura 



No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


869 


40.6 


2,878 


39.6 




39.7 


2,880 


39.7 


422 


19.7 


1,499 


20.7 


2, 141 


100.0 


7,257 


100.0 



No. 

3.31 
3.39 
3.55 

3.39 



K80 
1.79 
1.68 

1.78 



No. 



No. 

14 
11 
11 

H 



F(2.2138) « 3.2i, p > .05 



Table 3. Distribution of Nonnotropol Itan Households by Household Size 
and Growth Status, Northeast United States, 1074-75. 

Household Growth Status 

Size 

Declining Stable Expanding Total 







No. 


Pet . 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet . 


I 


person 


98 


! ! . 3 


79 


9. 3 


24 


5.7 


201 


9.4 


2 


persons 


273 


3!. 4 


266 


31.3 


! !4 


27.0 


653 


30.5 


3 


persons 


153 


17.6 


151 


17.8 


88 


20.9 


392 


!8.3 


4 


persons 


!48 


!7.0 


163 


19.2 


85 


20. I 


396 


18.5 


5 


persons 


88 


!0. ! 


78 


9.2 


63 


14.9 


229 


10.7 


6 


persons 


56 


6.4 


53 


6.2 


26 


6.2 


!35 


6.3 


7 


or nore 


53 


6. I 


60 


7.1 


22 


5.2 


135 


6.3 






Jf^9 


100.0 


850 


TooTo 


422 


!00.0 


2, 141 


100.0 



Chi-Sqi|«^rp = 26.10 d.f. = !2 P <.05 



icms&hold— Head- 



The characteristics of the head of household, to a considerable 
degree, reflects both the ability of a household to adjust to change and 
the demand for conmunlty services. In this section the growth 
developnent status of areas are conpared by characteristics of household 
fieads. 

Ap.e . Sex , and >;ar Ital Stat us — The average age of all household 
heads was 49.9 years (Table 4). Di f feri>nces were significant among 
growth status; declining areas had older heads of household (51./ years) 
than the stable (49.1 years) and expanding ones, young heads (47.7 
years). The largest variation for the age categories existed for 65 
years and over (the elderly), and for 25-44 years of age (younger 
working age). Declining areas had the highest proportion of elderly 
household heads (26 percent) and the lowest proportion of younger 
working age heads (33 percent). Cighty-two percent of the household 
heads were married, 11 percent widowed, 4 percent never married and 3 
percent divorced or separated (Table 5). Differences by growth status 
were significant with the declining areas reporting a higher proportion 
of widows (13 percent) than the stable (11 percent) and expanding areas 
(8 percent). This characteristic relates, in part, to the larger 
proportion of one-person households and elderly household heads in 
declining areas as noted above. Eighty-seven percent of all households 
had nale heads and 13 percent \wd female heads (Table 6). Differences 
between growth groupings were not significant. 

Education At talnment — For the total sanple, nearly 60 percent of 
the household heads had at least 12 years of formal education (Table 7). 
One-third had received between 8-11 years of schooling, and tlie balance, 
7 percent, less than eight years. Declining areas had the highest 
proportion of household heads with less than 12 years of education (44 
percent); for stable and expanding areas, th6 respective figures were 41 
and 31 percent. 

Expanding connunlties had household heads with the highest 
proportion with education beyond high school (17 percent). Comparable 
figures for the other two groupings (declmiig and stable) were 20 and 
24 percent, respectively. Educational attalnnent differences among the 
growth areas were significant. 
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Table 4. Distribution of Households by Age of Household Head and Growth 
Status, Northeast United States, 1974-75. 



Age of Household Growth Status 

Head 

(years) Declining Stable Txpanding Total 







No. 


Pet. 


No 


Pc 


No 


Pet. 


No 


Pet. 


Less than 


25 


30 


3.5 


45 


5.3 


20 


4.8 


95 


4.5 


25 - 44 




281 


32.6 


297 


35. 1 


169 


40.4 


74 7 


35.1 


45 - 64 




327 


37.9 


3 36 


39.7 


163 


39.0 


826 


38.8 


65 &-ovor 




225 


26. 1 


168 


19.9 


66 


15.8 


4 59 


< 21.6 






"863 


100.0 


846 


100.0 


478 


100.0 2, 


127 


100.0 


Average ^ 


.ige 


(yrs) 51 


.7 


49.1 


47. 7 


49.9 



Chi-square " 24.43 ^d.f . - 6 . p <.001 



I F(2,2124) - 9.93 p <.0Ol 



Table 5. Distribution of Households by Marital Status of Head of 
Household and Growth St.itus, Northeast United States, 1974-75. 



Growth Status 



Marital 



Status 


Dec 


[ in in« 


Stable 


Expanding 


Total 




No . 


Pet 


No. 


Pc^. 


N<>. 


Pc_t . 




Pet. 


Married 


702 


81.0 


690 


81.5 


359 


85.1 


1,751 


82.0 


Widowed 


114 


13. I 


89 


10.5 


35 


8.3/ 


2^38 


11.1 


Never .narried 


23 


2.7 


36 


4.0 


20 


/ 
4.7 




3.6 


Divorced .separated 2?^ 


3.2 


34 


'4.0 


8 


1.9 


70 


\ 3.3 


Total 




TooTo 


847 


100.0 


/»22 


100.0 


2, 136 


roo.o 

\ 


Chi-square « 


15.09 


d.f. « 6 




<.05 
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Table 6, Distribution of Househclcg by Sex of Household Head and fJrowth 
Status, Northeast Unitei Siates, 1974-75, 



Growth Status 



Sex of Household 

Head Declining 



Stable 



Expanding 



Total 



Male 
Female 
Total 



No . Pet . 
751 86.4 
118 13.6 



No. ?ct. 
72 7 85.7 
121 14.3 



No. Pet . No. Pct^ . 
374 88.6 1,852 86.6 
48 11.4 207 13.4 



869 100.0 848 100,0 



422 100.0 2,139 100. C 



Chi-square - 2.06 d.f. - 2 P >.05 



Table 7, Distribution of Households by Years of Education of Head of 
Household and Growth Status, Northeast United States, 1974-75, 



Years of 
Education 



Growth Status 



Dec 1 Ining 



Stable 



Expand Ing 



Total 





2io. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet . 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Less than 8 


66 


7.8 


47 


5. 7 


37 


9.0 


150 


7.2 


8-11 


306 


36.1 


290 


34.9 


92 


22.3 


688 


32.9 


12 


310 


36.6 


296 


35.6 


131 


31.7 


737 


35.2 


Greater than 


12 165 


19.5 


198 


23.8 


153 


37.0 


516 


24.7 


Total 


847 


100.0 


BT 


100. 0 


413 


100.0 


2,091 


Too.o 


Chi-square « 


59.86 


d.f. - 6 


P 


<.001 
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Wor«t Status — The work status of household heads is closely 
related to the variables pruviously discussed. For exanple, areas with 
relatively high ratios of elderly traditionally have high ratios of 
retired people. Therefore, as expected, the declining areas had the 
highest proportion of retired heads of households (24 percent) followed 
by the stable areas (20 percent) and the grov/lng areas (17 percent) 
(Table 8). The most frequently reported activity of the household heads 
surveyed was full-time nonfarm work. This category accounted for 81 
percent of the total. Little variation In full-time nonfarm work status 
existed between declining (59 percent) and stable (60 percent) areas; 
the expanding category (68 percent) was, however, higher than the other 
two. Declining areas had the lowest proportion of full-time farm 
operators (4 percent). Differences among the growth groupings were 
significant. 



Tills section presents data on differences In source and amount of 
household Iniomo among the three growth types. Tliese differences are 
partly explained by variables discussed In preceedlng sections of this 
report. Household Income Influences the ability of a family to purchase 
services from the private sector, to support puhllc sector services, and 
the need for servlci^s from both the public and private sector. 

Source s -- Households In the study area reported Income from a 
number of sources. Wages and salaries were the most frequently reported 
source of Income in all areas; 66 percent In declining areas, 70 percent 
in stable areos, and 73 percent in expanding areas (Table 9). Tliis same 
relationship held for self-employment Income with only 17 percent of 
households m declining areas reporting income from this source compared 
with 20 percent m the stable areas and 23 percent In growing areas. On 
the other hand. Social Sec ur 1 ty , Supplementa 1 Security Income, Black 
Uing, Pa 11 road Retirement md uther retirement programs v^ere reported 
most frequently by households in declining areas (32 percent) followed 
by stable areas (29 percent) and expanding areas (22 percent). Interest 
and dividends were most frequently reported by households In expanding 
areas (39 percent). With the exception of veterans payments, 
differences among the growt!i sites were significant. 

Amount — Household incomes were significantly lower In declining 
than In stable or expanding areas. Median household Income In declining 
areas was a{)out $2, POO less than In expanding areas. Over half (b3 
percent) the households in declining areas baa 1973 Incomes of less 
than $10,000 ctmpaied with percent for the stable areas and 36 

percent for the growing areas (Table 10). Fifty-two percent of tlie 
households In the expanding areas had incomes of $12,000 or more 
conptred witli il percent {or the stable and 29 portent for the declining 
areas.. 



Household Income 
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Table 8. Distribution of Households by Work Status of Head of Household 
and Growth Status, Northeast United States, 197^-7'), 



Work Growth Status 

Status 

Declining Stable Expanding Total 





No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet . 




Pet . 


No. 


Pet . 


Nonfartn: 
Full-t irae 


51! 


58.9 


506 


59.7 


286 


^7.8 


1,303 


61.0 


I'art-tlme 


20 


2.3 


23 


2.7 


14 


3.3 


57 


2.7 


Farm 


30 


3.5 


51 


6.0 


26 


6.2 . 




5.0 


Housewife 


49 


5.6 


2b 


3. 1 


7 


1.7 


82 


^-8 


Unable to work 


28 


3.2 


28 


3.3 


4 


.9 


60 


2.8 


Retired 


204 


23.5 


170 


20. 1 


72 


17. 1 


446 


20.9 


Unemployed 


17 


2.0 


19 


2.2 


4 


.9 


40 


1.9 


Other* 


9 


1.0 


24 


2.8 


9 


2. 1 


42 


2.0 


Total 


868 


100.0 


Wj 


100.0 


422 


100.0 


2,737 


To'oTo 



I Includes looking for work, students and nilltary personnel. 



Chi-square - 48. d.f,-14 p <.001 
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Table 9. Distribution of Households by Sources of Income and Otowth 
Status, Northeast United States, 1974-75. 



Source^of Growth Status 

Income 

Pec I in ing Stable Exp.indinr, Total 





No. 


Pet . 


No. 


Pet . 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


2 

Wages or salary 


557 


66. 3 


580 


70. 3 


301^ 


72. 'J 


1,438 


69.2 


3 

Self-employment 


139 


16.7 


162 


19.6 


96 


23. 3 


397 


19.2 


Interest 
Dividends 

> 


262 


31.6 


2C3 


29.5 


162 


39.2 


667 


32.3 


Social Security, 
Black Lung, 
Railroad Retirement, 
SSI, and other 
retirenents' 263 


31.6 


239 


2v.O 


89 


21.6 


591 


2^.6 


Veterans payments 


^ 55 


6.6 


55 


6.6 


23 


5.6 


133 


6.4 


Un employment ^ 
Compensat ion 


36 


4.3 


64 


7.8 


9 


2.2 


109 


5.3 



1 HousQhold head typically reported more than one source of ineomeT 



2 


Chi-square 




6.39 


d.f . 




2 


1 


<.05 


3 


Chi-square 




7.96 


d.f . 




2 


P 


<.05 


4 


Chi-square 




J 2. 28 


d.f. 




2 


P 


<.01 


5 


Chi-square 




13.64 


d.f. 




2 


P 


<.01 


6 


Chi-square 




0.62 


d.f. 




2 


P 


>.os 


7 


Chi-square 




19.57 


d.f. 




2 


P 


<.001 
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Table 10, Distribution of Households by Income before Taxes (1973) of 
Households and Growth Status, Northeast United States, 
1974-75. 



^ Incone before Growth Status 

Taxes 

Dec lining Stab le Expanding Total 







No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No* 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Less Chan $3,000 


79 


10. I 


47 


6.3 


26 


6.8 


152 


8.0 


3.000 


- 4,999 


89 


11.4 


57 


7.6 


JO 




1 82 


9. 5 


5,000 


- 7,999 


IA2 


18.2 


131 


i7.5 


49 


12.9 


3? 2 


16.9 


8,000 


- 9,999 


106 


13.6 


92 


12.3 


28 


7.3 


226 


11.8 


10,000 


- 11,999 


137 


17.6 


116 


15.5 


44 


11.5 


297 


15.5 


12,000 


- 14,999 


107 


13.7 


- 102 


13.6 


65 


17.1 


274 


I ',.3 


15,000 


- 19,999 


71 


9. 1 


114 


15.2 


62 


16.3 


247 


12.9 


20,000 


- 24,999 


27 


3.5 


^6 


6. 1 


33 


8.7 


106 


5.5 


25,000 


and over 


22 


2.8 


44 


5.9 


38 


10.0 


104 


5.4 


Total 




Tso 


lOC.O 


749 


100.0 


38T 


100.0 


1,910 


100.0 


Median 


income ^ 


$9,500 


$10,800 


$12,300 


$10,500 



Chl-square - 88.25 d.f. « 16 p <.00l 
I Rounded to the nearest hundred dollars. 
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Residents located in the declining nrens generally had I Ivod at 
their cari:ent address, in the community and the county lon^»or, and wcro 
more likely not to have ever lived In another co..nty than were residents 
in other growch status areas (Tables II, 12, 13 and U). For example, 
only 21 percent in the declining group had resided nino years or less at 
their community as. compared to 4 5 percent for t-xpandinp. communities. 
Over 60 percent in declining areas had lived In the county 3C or more 
years compared with 50 percent in expanding areas. Wliile 75 percent of 
the household heads in expanding areas had resided in other counties, 
only 61 percent of the declining groups had.^ 



Table II. Distribution of Households by Length of Residence at Current 
Address of Head of Houseliold and Growth Status, Northeast 
United States, 1974-75. 



Length of Res I- Growth Status 

dence at Current . 

Address (yrs.) DecUnlni' Stable Expanding Total 





No. 


Pc t . 


No. 


Pcj_. 




Pc t . 


No . 


Pet > 


1 or less 


lo; 


12.3 


1 12 


13.2 


58 


13.8 


277 


12.9 


2-4 


132 


15.2 


161 


19.0 


111 


26.4 


404 


18.9 


5-9 


1 39 


i6.0 


1 39 


16.4 


89 


21. 1 


367 


17.2 


10 - 14 


93 


10.7 


99 


11.7 


50 


11.9 


242 


11.3 


15 or nore 


•JU8 


^5.8 


338 


3<>.8 


113 


26. F 


849 


39. 7 


Total 




foo.o 


8^'r9 


ro()ro 


42T 


ioo.d 


2, 139 


100. 0 


1 

Average 




17.00 




15.29 




11.07 


15.16 


Chi -square « 
1 r(2,2l36) 


50. 36 
- 21. 169 


d.f. « H 
p <.0OI 


P 


<.00i 
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Table 12. Distribution of Households by Ixjngth of Residence In 
Connunity of Head of Household and Growth Status, Northeast* 
United States, 1974-75, 

J_ 

Ye«ir8 Growtl. Status 

In 

Community Declining Stable Expanding Total 





2io. 


Pet. 


No . 


Pet- 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


1 year 


47 


5. 4 


5 J 






V.J 


1 J/ 


6.4 


2-4 


66 


7.6 


97 


11.4 


75 


17.9 


238 


11.2 


5-9 


7"^ 


Jl A 
O. 


85 


10.0 


74 


1 7.6 


232 


10.9 


10 - 14 


72 


8. 3 


74 


8.7 




11.2 


193 


9.0 


15 - 19 


57 


6.6 


61 


7.2 


34 


8. 1 


152 


7.1 


20 - 24 


81 


9.4 


104 


12.2 


34 


8.1 


219 


10.3 


25 - 29 


79 


9. 1 


58 


6.8 


33 


7.9 


170 


8.0 


30 or nore 


390 


45. 1 


319 


37.6 


84 


20.0 


793 


37.2 


Total 


865 


100.0 


849 


TooTo 


420 


100.0 


2, 134 


100.0 


Average ^ 




29.56 


26.11 




17.43 


25. 


80 


Chi -square - 
1 F(2,2131) - 


116.71 
51.607 


d.f. - 
p <.00l 


14 


p <.001 
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Table 13. Distribution of Uouaeholds by lx«ngtb of Rosidcnco In County 
of Head of Household and Growth Status, Northeast United 
States, 197A-75. 



Years Growth Status 

In 

County Declining Stable Expanding Total 







No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pi t. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


I Year 




25 


2.9 


31 


3. 7 


29 


6.9 


85 


4.0 






36 


U.l 


58 


6.8 


55 


13.1 


1A9 


7.0 


5 - 9 . 




48 


5. 6 


71 


8. U 


6^ 


1 5. 2 


183 


8.6 


1 If — 1 M 




AO 




AO 






1 n 7 


143 


6.7 


15 - 19 




6S 


5.2 


^6 


5.^ 


31 


7.4 


122 


5.7 


20 - 2A 




70 


8.1 


96 


11.3 


37 


8.8 


203 


9.5 


2*» - 29 




69 


8.0 


11 


8.S 


31 


7. A 


172 


8.1 


30 or no re 




518 


60.2 


A25 


50. 1 


128 


30.5 


1,071 


50.3 


Total 




860 


100.0 


8^8 


TooTo 


Z20 


100.0 


2, 128 


100.0 


1 

Average 






36. 20 


32 


.53 




22.38 


32.01 


Chi -square * 
I F(2.2125) 


1^4. 
- 61. 


27 
578 


d.f. - 

p <.00l 


\U p 


<.001 
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Table 14. Distribution of Households by 'leads of ilcusehoids Residing 
Outside of Current County and Growth Status, Northe-jst United 
Scates, 1974-75. 



Lived Growth Status 



Outside of 



County 


Decl inlng 


Stable 


Expand Ing 


Total 




No- 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Ko. 


Pet. 


Yes 


525 


60.7 


539 


63.6 


317 


75.3 


1,381 


64.7 


No 


340 


39-3 


308 


36.4 


104 


24.7 


752 


35.3 


Total 


865 


100.0 


847 


100.0 


T2T 


100.0 


2, 133 


100. 0 


Chi-square 


27.21 


d.f. - 2 


P 


<.00» 











Sunnary and Coneluslons 

This report, provides backgrouna Inforratlon about demographle and 
household eharac ter 1st les among selected growth development slfis In the 
nonraetropol Itan Northeast. Tlie null hypothesis that thert; are .10 
household dlfterpnees anong declining, stationary, and expanding areas 
is rejected. 

Declining areas, when compared with stationary areas and expanding 
areas, are characterized bv a relatively high dependency ratio. The 
differences In age conposltlon l.iJi'*ate a relative deficit In declining 
areas of individuals of labor force -age. Tnose that are o' working age 
In declining areas have a relative' high proportion of young people and 
elderly dependent upon thorn for food, clothing, shelter, health care and 
other needs. 

^differences In dependency ratios are nanlfest rt the household 
1 'vel. A significantly higher proportion of hoi^ehold heads In 
declining areas are elderly, retired, and/or widowed. In addition, a 
relatively high proportion have received 'ess than years of 

school Ing. 

As would be anticipated from the abo"e, a significantly higher 
proportion of households In declining areas had relatively lower Incoaes 
than those In stationary or growing areas. Wages and salaries an<l self- 
enployrsen. irnlngs ./ere less frequently reported as an Incone sourer In 
declining areas whllf retlrenent and transfer payment sources were 
reported raore frequently. Thus, the areas with relatively high 
proportions of households with low Incone, low labor force participation 
and high dependency ratios are also the same areas having household 
heads least able to raise household Incomes through increased 



participation In the Inbor force because of n Comb innt ion of factors — 
primarily advanced age and low ed' rational attalnmcMit. Altliou^li low 
educatlonr.l attainment can bo overcome by additional schooling, the 
problen of advanced age would still be an obstable for many to income 
Improvement . 

Communities in declining areas are less able to draw upQ.n 
households to finance community facilities and services than are those 
in stable and expanding .immunities. If declining coiiaties are not able 
to "turn around" the population decline, the potential for "self-help" 
Is very limited. The differences between declining and stable and 
expanding areas are fundamental and raise important policy questions 
concerning state and national support and aid for comnunlty facilities 
and services. For example, should declining areas receive special state 
aid and/or federal aid to provide community facilities and services? 
Should these areas receive special assistance in and encouragement for 
econonic growth and development? If so, what would be the impact on 
stationary and expanding communities and national ecoiionlc development? 
Brown ( 1975, p. 24), in his study of growing and declining 
nonmetropol i tan counties concluded that "....basically, aid is needed to 
enhance standards of living for persons who live in communities bypassed 
by the process of national economic development." The basic question 
is, "How much aid should be pcovided?" 
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Appendix Table 1 — Total Population 1960-1970, Percent Population Change 1960-19^0, Total Square Miles, and 
Persons per Square Mile for Counties and/or Survey Sites, Northeast United States. 



Site 



County defined 

as * *control unit " : 

Maryland 

Frederick Co. 

New York 
Cayuga Co. 

Pennsylvania 
Cameron Co. 
Clearfield Co. 

West Virj^inia 
Harrison Co. 
Marion Co. 
Monongalia Co. 

Tovm or group (3) of to^s 
defined as " control unit " 

New Jersey 
Sussex Co. 

Vernon Twp. 
Total-Sussex Co. 



Households 
Interviewed 



Number 



124 



506 



100 
202 



108 
102 
85 



140 



I I Population | 

I Population I Change j 
I 1960 1970 I 1960-1970 | 



Growth I I Persons 

Status code | Square | Per Sq. 
For County | Miles | Mile (1970) 



Nunber 



71,930 84,927 



73,942 77, 439 



7, 586 7,096 
81,534 74,619 



77,856 73,028 
63, 717 61, 356 
55,617 63,714 



2,155 
49, 255 



6,059 
77, 528 



Percent 



18.1 



4.7 



- 6.5 

- 8.5 



- 6.2 

- 3.7 
14.6 



Number 



665 



698 



401 
1,139 



418 
311 
365 



Number 



128 



111 



18 
66 



175 
197 
175 



181.2 
5Z.4 



68 
527 



89 
147 



29 



Appendix Table 1 (Continued) — Total Population 1960-1970, Percent Population Change 1960-1970, Total Square 
Miles, and Persons per Square Mile for Counties and/or Suivey Sites, Nprtheast United States, 





i 


1 


1 


Population 1 


Growth 


1 


Persons 


Site 


1 Households 


1 Population 1 


Change j 


Status co^e 


Square 


Per Sq« 


1 Interviewed 


1 1960 


1970 1 


1960-1970 1 


For County 


Miles 


Mile (1970) 




1 Number 


Number 


Percent 




Number 


Number 


Massachusetts 
















BerKSnlre Co* 
















Adams 


1 107 


12,391 


11,772 


- 5.0 




23 


512 


Total-Berkshire 


1 


U2,135 


149,402 


5.1 


S 


941 


159 


Malr.e 


1 














Krnnebec Co, 
















Rome 


1 23 


367 


362 


- 1.4 




24 


15 


Randolph 


\ 57 


1,72^ 


1,741 


1.0 




20 


87 


Vassalboro 


1 72 


2,446 


2,618 


7.0 




45 


58 


Total Site Towns 


1 152 


' 4,537 


4,721 


^.1 




89 


53 


Total - Kennebec 




89,150 


95,247 


6.8 


S 


872 


109 



New Hampshire 
Coos Co. 

Area #1: 
B erlin 

Area #2: 
Recreation 
Carroll 
Gorhao 
Jefferson 
Whltefleld 
Total Area #2 



er|c 



100 



4 
36 
8 

il 
67 



17,821 15,256 



-14.4 



295 


310 


5.1 


3,039 


2,998 


- 1.3 


600 


714 


19.0 


1,581 


1,538 


- 2.7 


5,515 


5,560 


.8 




30 





57 



52 
35 
51 

11 
173 



267 



6 
85 
14 
44 
32 



Ajppendlx Tabie 1 (Continued) — Toial Population 1960-1970, Percent Population Change 1960-1970, Tntal Square 
^ Mi^est and Persons per Square Mile for Counties and/or Survey Sites, Northeast United States • 



site 


1 

1 ' Households 
1 Interviewed 


1 1 
1 Population 1 
1 1960 1970 1 


1 

Po p u la t i 0 n 1 

nn a I 
1960-1970 1 


~ ~ 

Growth 

status co^e 


1 
1 

1 Square 
1 riiies 


1 Persons 
1 Per Sq« 
1 nlle 




1 Nuniber 


Number 






Number 


Number 


Area #3 


1 














Agricultural 


1 














' C7«4rksville 


1 1^ 


179 


166 


- 7.3 


_ 


55 


3 


Coleb rook 


I M 


2,389 


2,094 


-12.3 


- 


42 


50 


Dalton 


9 


567 


425 


-25, 0 




CO 


15 


Lancasrer 


1 22 , 


3,138 


3,166 


.9 


- 


52 


61 


Northumberland 


1 1^ 


2,586 


2,493 


- 3.6 


- 


37 


67 


(Grove ton) 












Pittsburi^h 


1 15 


639 


726 


1 1. ft 

1 J. D 




297 


2 


Stratford 


1 15 


N 1,029 


980 


- 4.8 




ft 1 


I c 


Total Area #3 


1 100 


10^527 


10,050 


- 4.5 






1 / 


Total Site Towns 


1 267 


33,863 


30,866 


- 8.9 




fi7 1 
oc 1 


5o 


Total Coos Co. 




37,140 


34,291 


- 7.7 


D 


1,820 


19 


/ermont - Site No, 1 
















Essex Co. 














/ 


Brighton 


1 40 


1,545 


1,365 


-11.7 




45 


30 ^ 


Canaan 


1 25 


1,094 


949 


-13.3 




30 


32 


Lunenburg 


1 25 


1,237 


1,061 


-14.2 




40 


26 


Total Site Towns 


1 90 


3,876 


3,375 


-12.9 




115 


29 


Total Essex Co, 




6,083 


5,416 


-11.0 


D 


663 


8 



31 

o 
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Appendix Table 1 (Continued) — Total Population 1560-1970. Percent Population Change 1960-1970, 
Miles, and Persons per Square Mile for Counties and/or Survey Sites, Northeast United States, 



Total Square 



Site 



Vermont - Site No. 2 
Chittenden Co* 
Burlingtov. 
Underbill 
Williston 

Grand Isle Co* 

So* Hero 
Total Site Towns 
Total Chittenden 
Total Grand Isle 



Households 
Interviewed 



Number 



I I Population | 

I Population I Change | 
I 1960 1970 I 1960-1970 | 



Growth I I Persons 

Status code | Square j Per Sq* 
For County | Miles j Mile (1970) 



Number 



Percent 



76 


35,531 


38,633 


8*7 




36 


25 


730 


1,198 


64*1 




49 


40 


1,484 


3,187 


114*8 




29 


17 


614 


868 


41*4 




13 


158 


38,359 


43,886 


14*4 




127 




74, 425 


99,131 


33*2 


E 


533 




2,927 


3,574 


22*1 


E 


83 



Number Number 



1.073 
24 
110 



66 
346 
186 

43 



1 "E" signifies "more developing" or expanding, "S" signifies "average or stable, "D" signifies "less 
developing or declining, as these three categories are defined in the text* 

2 The three towns in Chittenden Co* and the town of South Hero in Grand Isle Co* were together considered as 
the second "site" for Vermont* 
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